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YESTERDAY, TODAY AND 
DAY AFTER TOMORROW 


Spain is so rich and diverse in her history that we 
Spaniards from time to time have to reduce the laby- 
rinth of the past to some general syntheses in order to 
understand ourselves. The most evident synthesis is that 
of the two Spains: the castrense—or the Spain of the 
castle, and the “colonial,” (from the Latin colonia, 
cultivation of the soil). They are both as old as human 
memory and as modern as this moment in which the 
two of us—you and I, reader—are breathing. 

Castrense Spain was born over twenty-five centuries 
ago. “Colonial,” the natural Spain, is lost in the nebu- 
lae of prehistory. 

As everyone knows, the peninsula has always been 
a stockade of war. During the Roman invasion castrense 
encampments were established everywhere, especially 
in Castile: castrum, castro—fortified place; castillo— 
castle; Castilla—Castile. Two centuries of struggle— 
before our era—gave to these castros a semi-civil ap- 
pearance and stability contrary to all reason. They had 
strategic interest and value, but they were placed where 
there were no natural resources. They were founded 
not with the intention of creating but of destroying 
Spanish wealth as well as lives. 

The stay of the Roman soldiers in these walled 
camps, for two or three generations or more, attracted 
wool-dressers, harness-makers, bakers, smiths and tailors 
to the lure of Roman gold and silver, and they re- 
mained in the lee of the walls. Later some of the 
castros disappeared. Others did not. The Visigothic 
wars of succession, followed by the war of the Recon- 
quest against the Arabs, kept the last of them in use. 
For centuries, too. 

When the war of the Reconquest ended, the remain- 
ing castros continued to exist through inertia. The 
castle in the middle and on top; the artisans and shep- 
herds around, along with some laborers of dry and bar- 
ren lands. There was no natural wealth. But habit kept 
the people clinging to the old walls. Upon them they 
built chapels, collegiate churches, cathedrals. Inside 
there was no longer a Roman general who commanded 
and paid for their services, but a priest who spoke of 
resignation and collected what he could. 

Many of these cities are still living badly in Spain 
today, especially in Castile, thanks to the subsidies of 
the state which sends regiments, sets up jails and offices 
of the Treasury, Interior and Justice Departments. The 
people, clinging to the stones, like lizards, sun them- 
selves and pray. But nearly always they pray mechan- 
ically to a god whose moral—not to say philosophical— 
significance they do not know. 
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The persistence of this Spain today is perhaps the 
greatest problem and the one that includes all others. 
It is an artificial Spain without a natural economic 
basis, and must live from the work of the other, the 
“colonial” Spain. A “colonial” Spaniard from Malaga 
or Barcelona has difficulty in understanding the “hidal- 
go” from Avila or Sigiienza. The “colonial” lives by his 
work. The other wishes to live by his little racket, 
“gesture,” or on air. Or by the Falangist adventure. 

The castros of Castile still exist today in the shadow 
of castles in which there is now no Roman gold or 
silver, but where priests are praying for rain to fall 
on the thirsty spikes of wheat or on the gnarled oaks. 
And who, since they could not live on the money of 
the poor, receive it from the state. 

Everybody knows that the republic was the declara- 
tion of working Spain’s, “colonial” Spain’s existence. In 
reality this was the Spain which had achieved every- 
thing in history, including the discovery and coloniza- 
tion of America. Castrense Spain never did anything 
but “keep up the type,” as the actors say. In 1936 they 
kept it up with the arms of Rome and Berlin. Since 
then all is talk of an empire that does not exist, and of 
gesture, provocative arrogance, and national petulance. 
Or about hunger and secret or open crime, Or about 
the monopolies exploited by some religious orders. 

The great soldiers of our history came from the 
people. The writers who have given Spain legend and 
reality, likewise. And always they have been detested 
by castrense society. Their efforts to adapt themselves 
to the Spain of the castros were futile and for one reason 
or another they almost all suffered persecution and 
imprisonment. From the Arcipreste de Hita and St. 
John of the Cross, from Fray Luis de Leén and Cer- 
vantes, to Lope de Vega and Quevedo, not to mention 
the favorites of the Inquisition like the Valdés brothers, 
Vives, Miguel Servet and so many more. 

Later, among the romantics, if they did not commit 
suicide like Larra and (in the next generation) Ganivet, 
they had to emigrate or go to jail. Among them many 
liberal aristocrats like the Duke of Rivas and Martinez 
de la Rosa. 

The Republic represents the victory of our natural 
Spain. All the creative men of our time were republi- 
cans. The writers, naturally. How could it be other- 
wise? And those who mean something today have 
known, like their colleagues of the nineteenth or seven- 
teenth or sixteenth centuries, persecution and imprison- 
ment. Jail, exile, or both were familiar to Unamuno, 
Baroja, Valle Inclan, Machado, Garcia Lorca (mur- 
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dered by his castrense jailers), Miguel Hernandez (dead 
in jail). Dozens of Basque priests who were carrying 
on their profession far from the castros, in the valleys 
and plains inhabited by workers, were shot. Some high 
church officials, including a cardinal from the “colonial” 
river banks of Catalonia, went into exile where they 
died. Their crime was to see the Spanish reality in 
its true essence and substance: a Spain created by the 
work of Spanish muscles and intelligence on the cul- 
tural patterns of territoriality—and not of empire— 
which are the only ones that can really create a true 
nation, and even an imperial nation. (Without gestures 
or provocative arrogance, of course.) 


It is no accident that the republic had its capital in 
Valencia and Barcelona (“colonial” cities), Anti-Spain 
in Burgos and Salamanca, castrense cities, But insist- 
ence on this is not worthwhile. Any Spaniard can dis- 
tinguish between his “colonial”? or castrense compatriot 


by his manner of walking, saying good morning, or 
looking. 


Today Spain only exists geographically. It is a terri- 
tory occupied by different armies under the rule of the 
castrense burghs. In the old half-ruined castles there 
is an occasional pointed arch with stained glass framed 
in lead, just as in the fifteenth century. Castrense 
Spain uses them as bait to trap coins minted under the 
sign of liberty. To attract foreign tourists, to whom it 
extends its hand, with a beggar’s gesture. 


But this castrense Spain which was disarmed and 
silenced in 1931, succeeded—with the help of Hitler 
and Mussolini in 1936—in killing a million Spaniards 
and in driving half a million more into exile. A great 
exploit indeed. Now it enjoys its victory with gesture 
and “hechuras” (affected gentility), as the gypsies say, 
for want of anything else. As a result Spain adds noth- 
ing to modern culture. 


And yet Spain could have, as at other times, a posi- 
tion as inspirer and mentor. It has it with Picasso, 
Lorca, Falla (victims or fugitives from the castro), in 
spite of everything. It could have it in the measure it 
deserves, but a natural synthesis would first be necessary 
after the tremendous hecatomb of 1936-39, which con- 
tinues and will continue so long as one of the bands— 
the castrense—holds the sword over the other, the 
creators of wealth, wellbeing, art and thought. Spain 
is stagnating and since in history nothing stands still, 
and what does not advance retrogresses, Spain is retro- 
gressing. Its backwardness provokes disdainful indiffer- 
ence or laughter. And this is equally painful to us all. 

The generals and bishops who impede this natural 
synthesis and keep Spain from enjoying the fruit of 
her painful experience are the great responsibles. Let 
them not complain if on some not too distant morrow 
instead of that conciliating synthesis they get another 
convulsion more fierce than yesterday’s. This bloody 
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solution will be once again the lamentable work of the 
castrense Spaniards. And the victim will go on being 
Spain. 


RAMON SENDER is one of the leading exponents of creative 
and intellectual Spain in exile. His published works include 
the following: “Teresa de Jesus,” “Public Order,” “Seven Red 
Sundays,” “The Night of a Hundred Heads,” etc. He now 
resides in Albuquerque N. M., where he is on the faculty of 
the University of New Mexico. 





Self-Defeating Reprisals 


A new Spanish ruling provides that Spanish workers 
in Gibraltar, who reside in La Linea, on Spanish terri- 
tory, may no longer visit Gibraltar on their days off. 
Saturday is not a day of work in Gibraltar, where the 
Arsenal and Government offices are closed, although 
it is a workday in Spain. 


The ruling first took effect on Saturday, March 20. 
On that day Spanish workers started to cross the border 
as usual, only to be turned back by Spanish officials. 
The next day, Sunday, over 2,000 infuriated Spanish 
workers congregated in front of the house of Sr. Villalta, 
Secretary of their Syndicate, and requested him to ac- 
company them to the Spanish Delegation at Fronteras 
and demand cancellation of this new ruling. Villalta 
refused, and informed them that the ruling was “an 
order which must be obeyed.” ‘The assembled workers 
thereupon broke out into shouts of “Robbers! Thieves! 
You are destroying Spain! You are starving the workers 
to death! Is this the Spain which you wish to 
evemte ....7" 


The President of the Syndicate then appeared and 
began to berate the workers, who responded by insulting 
and beating him until the Guardia Civil arrived, broke 
up the gathering, and arrested seven workers. 


Their indignation had, however, a deeper cause. All 
those who work in Gibraltar pay in their weekly quota 
to the Mutual Aid Society of the Syndicate. Each 
worker carries a booklet in which his payments to this 
fund are inscribed by the Society’s Treasurer. On the 
day when the workers had gone to make their pay- 
ments, just a week before this demonstration, the leaves 
in their booklets had been torn out before they were 
returned to them. It was quickly apparent to the 
workers, as to the people of La Linea in general, that 
this measure had been resorted to by Syndicate officials 
in order to forestall discovery of a shortage of 700,000 
pesetas in the workers’ welfare fund. 


The “El Socialista” of Toulouse, France, is the 
source of this report. 
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American Tanks Get Cold Madrid Reception 


April 1, the anniversary of Franco’s “Victory” in 
1939, was celebrated as usual by the Franco regime. 
This year, however, the military parade included the 
two dozen Patton tanks, and some other munitions 
which the United States had recently presented to the 
Spanish army. 

The indifference with which the parade was received 
by the public was not surprising to us Madrilenios, but 
apparently it was quite a surprise to many of the for- 
eign observers. Only a few very discreet applauses ac- 
knowledged America’s homage to Franco. Even the pas- 
sage of the Caudillo himself, standing up in an iron- 
clad although open car, was greeted with but a few 
“bravos” from the young falangists who displayed them- 
selves in the first row of spectators. Each and everyone 
however, noted the worried glances which Franco di- 
rected from one side to the other, in the manner of an 
aging actor who is no longer sure of the favor of his 
public. The parade was brought up by troops of 
armed police on foot, on horseback and in trucks, who 
were greeted with whistles and catcalls during the en- 
tire trajectory of their march up to the tribune where 
they joined Franco. Don’t forget that the students have 
already had one brush with the police. 


The Caudillo's Fears 


Persons close to General Franco stated in confidence, 
after the parade, that the anxiety which he had re- 
vealed upon this occasion has been noticeable for some 
time now. He who up to recently has stamped his foot 
with such confidence behind his “barrera” (Transla- 
tor’s note: the “barrera” is the partition behind which 
the bullfighter can take temporary refuge from the 
bull) now fears an attempt upon his life. He has re- 
doubled security measures in his residence, the Pardo 
Palace, and has just replaced the chief of his military 
guard, whom he had accused of imprudence and care- 
lessness on the occasion of his last trip. None of his 
Generals seemed certain enough to him, for this posi- 
tion, so he sent for his nephew, General Franco Salgado, 
who had been stationed in his garrison in Andalucia, 
to take over. 


Where is the Captain General of Catalonia? 


One of the symptoms of decomposition of the pres- 
ent Spanish regime occurred on February 28 in Barce- 
lona. It seemed, at the time, to be a matter of such sig- 
nificance that we hesitated to report it until we had 
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been able to obtain more complete details and verifi- 
cation. 


Most of the major political movements ir Spain have 
begun in Catalonia; it was in Barcelona, that General 
Miguel Primo de Rivera, then Captain General of Cata- 
lonia, proclaimed the dictatorship of 1923; it was in 
Barcelona that the resistance was more strongly organ- 
ized to the military uprising of 1936 which led to our 
Civil War; and it was in Barcelona, and subsequently in 
Bilbao, that the strike of workers, prohibited by fran- 
quist legislation, took place, which subsequently obliged 
Franco to change his Ministry. 

On February 27 the Count de los Andes, represen- 
tative of the Infante Don Juan in Spain, arrived in 
Barcelona. He is a gentleman of advanced years, tall, 
handsome, who feels nothing but hatred and scorn for 
Franco. He has publicly and unabashedly accused 
Franco of being a “usurper,” which accusation curiously 
enough, Franco can do nothing about. Spain having 
been established as “a Monarchy” by the “Fuero de 
los Espanoles,” Franco is obliged to treat with respect 
the man who represents, and therefore personifies, the 
Infante Don Juan. 


The purpose of the Count de los Andes’ visit to 
Barcelona was to attend a mass to be held in com- 
memoration of King Alfonso XIII. Shortly after his 
arrival in his hotel he made a list of the persons whom 
he wished to see, and he recruited a friend to convey 
his card to the Captain General of Catalonia, General 
Bautista Sanchez. It was a gesture of courtesy which 
he had taken upon other occasions on his arrival in 
Barcelona, a gesture which had received no response 
other than a polite “thank you” from the Captain 
General. This time, however, an aid de camp of the 
General telephoned the Count almost immediately, to 
request that he be so kind as to call upon the Captain 
General “on the day, time and place that should suit 
the count’s convenience.” The interview took place that 
very afternoon. 


An aid de camp of the General awaited “The Am- 
bassador of the King” at the portal of the Captaincy 
General, that long building, the color of toast, which 
is stretched out along the port of Barcelona. He es- 
corted the Count up to the General’s office on the 
first floor, where the two men greeted each other with 
a cordial embrace—they had been friends for over 
twenty years. 


General Bautista Sanchez asked his visitor to sit 
down; the latter replied: “My dear friend, I do not 
wish there to be any misunderstanding. If it is your 
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friend whom you are receiving, then he can’t sit down 
for long, as he is here as the representative of the King 
of Spain. And it would be difficult for you to receive 
him as the representative of the King of Spain, as you 
are the principle representative of the Caudillo here.” 
General Bautista Sanchez answered, without the 
slightest hesitation: “Sit down, Senor Count; I have 
much to tell. you. This time I am not receiving you as 
a friend, but as the representative of the King of Spain.” 


There was no misunderstanding. General Bautista 
Sanchez, Captain General of Catalonia in the service 
of Franco, talked for over two hours with the repre- 
sentative of the throne of Spain. They talked about 
the future of Spain, about its international situation, 
the dangers of American policy, and the conditions for 
the restoration of the monarchy. 


On the following day all of Barcelona was talking 
about this meeting since the Captain General, far from 
keeping it a secret, had ordered the matter to be pub- 
lished in the local press, even including a notation that 
“publication was obligatory”; this, we presume, to pro- 
tect the press from falange or civil government re- 
prisals. 


In Sabadell 


When the Count of the Andes attended the mass 
held in Sabadell (a section of Barcelona) in memory of 
Alfonso XIII, he found the church portal to have been 
painted the colors of the monarchist flag, and a military 
company had been sent by the Captain General to 
render the official honors which in other days had been 
rendered to the King of Spain. 


Had Franco heard about this? Had his permission 
been requested for such a performance? Not at all; he 
knew nothing about it. The Count de los Andes, and 
‘the Captain’ General Bautista Sanchez, each, on his 
own, had felt secure enough to act without concerning 
themselves over the Caudillo’s reaction. 


Alburda's Trip 


In Madrid banking circles we have discovered some 
reasons for the recent trip to the United States of our 
Minister of Commerce, reasons which are quite differ- 
ent from those offered by him in Washington. It ap- 
pears that his difficulties with Mr. Williams, chief of 
the American Economic Mission, had reached such a 
point that Arburia had begun to lay traps for Mr. 
Williams with the charitable objective that he be re- 
called to Washington. Mr. Williams, however, took the 
initiative of flattering the Minister by offering to pre- 
sent him with a view of the great American power, and 
attracting him, at the same time, from the point of 
view of his business as a Bank Director. (Arburia is 
director of the Bank of External Commerce of Spain.) 
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A trip to the U.S. might have business advantages for 
Sr. Arburia. The fact is that they made peace; Ar- 
burda received his official invitation, Mr. Williams has 
saved his position in Madrid, where he is received— 
by the circles‘ who thirst after dollars—like a Prince 
of the Thousand and One Nights. Fabulous Spain still 
exists. 





SPAIN ACCUSED IN THE U.N. 


Speaking to the Economic and Social Council as a 
representative of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, Miss Toni Sender charged that 
Spain has abolished free unions and replaced them by 
the “stooges of the Falange party.” Describing the mass 
arrests and trials of labor leaders, she declared that the 
United Nations cannot remain passive toward such a 
regime of terror and violence. 

The International Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions and the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
two other organizations that have consultative status 
at the United Nations joined in this protest. 





SECRET AGREEMENTS BETWEEN 
SPAIN AND GERMANY 


Discussions have been going on since the beginning 
of April between Chancellor Adenauer and Sr. Gonzalo, 
Franco’s Ambassador to West Germany. On April 13 
the German press made mention of “a long interview” 
having taken place between these two personages; no 
official intimation has been offered as to the subjects 
under discussion, however we are informed by an ultra- 
reliable source that the study of a basis for secret agree- 
ments between the two countries is under way. 





SPAIN WILL NOT 
RECOGNIZE ISRAEL 


Secretary General Hassouna of the Arab League has 
been holding long conferences with General Franco and 
Sr. Martin Artajo, Minister of Foreign Affairs, in Ma- 
drid. The subject of these conversations is said to have 
included a tentative plan for Spanish Moroccan auton- 
omy, and to have affirmed his decision that Spain 
would not recognize Israel. The Spanish government 
stresses the importance of its relations with the Arab 
world, which are becoming closer every day, and 
Spain’s recognition of Israel would not be well received 
by the Arab League. 


Hassouna subsequently proceeded to Seville, where 
he conferred at length with General Garcia Valino, 
High Commissioner of Spanish Morocco. 
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COMMENTARY. This will be on some words of Ben- 
edetto Croce, our friend, Spain’s friend, as he knows 
her well. It is enough, among other things, to read La 
Espagna nella vita italiana durante la Rinascenza, from 
his work Storia di Europa nel secolo decimo nono. This 
was preceded by his Storia d’Italia del 1871 al 1915, 
in which Italy’s greatest living thinker, second to none 
in the civilized world of today, affirmed his faith in 
liberalism, and affirmed it moreover from that per- 
turbed Italy of fascism which endeavors, in the name 
of action, to extinguish all free spontaneity of spirit. 

The first chapter of this History of Europe in the 
Nineteenth Century is entitled “The Religion of Lib- 
erty.” The religion of liberty is what we call liberalism, 
which, according to our Sarda y Salvany and the jesuits 
who applauded him, is a sin, the great modern sin, the 
synthesis of all the heresies that sprouted in the human- 
ism of the Renaissance, from Erasmus; and of the 
Reformation, from Luther. First the Renaissance, then 
the Reformation and later the Revolution all gave im- 
petus and vitality to the religion of liberty, to liberalism. 
And it is a religion, because it does not entail a mere 
conception, but a feeling and an intuition of reality 
in the universal life of history. 

The second chapter is entitled “Opposing Religious 
Faiths,” and it contains the short passage in which 
Croce says, “. . . and it is not without irony that the 
new spiritual position should have received its baptism 
where one would have least expected it: in the country 
which, more than any other European country, had 
remained closed off from modern philosophy and cul- 
ture; in the country which is eminently medieval and 
scholastic, clerical and absolutist, in Spain, which coined 
the word liberal, with its counterpart, servile.” And it 
is the irony of these historical and linguistic facts— 
these identical facts—which we are going to comment 
on here. 

It was Spain, in fact, that coined this word “liberal” 
and, consequently, the word “liberalism.” It was the 
Spain of 1812 which gave “liberal” its meaning: the 
Spain of the time of the Cortes of Cadiz, of the fight 
against Napoleonic imperialism (an imperialism which 
as precursor of the Holy Alliance was democratic, per- 
haps, but not liberal), the Spain that was hailed by 
the new peoples of Europe as the home of civil liberal- 
ism. The Spain of that period coined the word liberal 
just as it coined other words which have passed into 
European languages, words such a pronunciamiento, 
guerrilla, siesta, junta, desperado (from desesperado, 
or desperate) and other very significant ones. And the 
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word liberal has underground roots that intertwine 
with the roots of the words pronunciamiento and guer- 
rilla. The bands of our guerrilla fighters of the War of 
Independence were the basis of our pure liberalism 
which pulsated—extraordinary paradox of historical di- 
alectic—in the souls of the Carlist guerrillas and in 
our popular uprisings. Even those which appeared to 
be most opposed to the meaning of liberalism, were 
of a liberal nature, just as liberal as was that great 
uprising of the populace of Castile against the Haps- 
burgs. 

The futile question as to whether or not there was 
a Renaissance in Spain and as to whether or not there 
was a Reformation there has been raised more than 
once, as though Spain had existed, or could have 
existed spiritually separated from Europe. We will not 
speak of the Renaissance at this time. But as to the 
Reformation, what was that which was called the 
Counter-Reformation—that of Philip II, of Ignatius 
Loyola, and of the Council of Trent where the Span- 
iards set the tone—what was all of that if not the other 
face of the Reformation, its dialectical complement? 
To the humanism of the Reformation, to liberal hu- 
manism, corresponded that celebrated third degree of 
obedience, the obedience of judgment, which Loyola 
described in his definitive letter. But does not that obe- 
dience, that school of authority, resolve itself, perhaps, 
into the inner soul of a subtle form of humanism, 
father to mental restrictions? What was Spanish Jesuit- 
ism, and the school of Quietism of Molinos, as opposed 
to the arbitrary humility of the Lutherans and Calvin- 
ist determinism—what was this Spanish Jesuitism if 
not another root of liberalism? Liberalism was the 
Spanish need, (gana) our enormous irrational need, 
as opposed to rationalism; it was our fire against the 
light. 

Yes, it is enormously ironical—enormous, that’s it: 
beyond the norm. Yes, it is an enormous irony that 
Spain should have coined the word liberal. But this 
is because liberalism, the religion of liberty that surged 
up from the Renaissance (Cervantes), from the Refor- 
mation (Valdés), and from the Revolution (the guer- 
rillas of the Independence), this liberalism was fight- 
ing with more concentrated ardor in Spain than any- 
where else. For, in the womb of the nation, a nation 
so eminently medieval and scholastic, clerical and abso- 
lutist, there beats the heart of a profoundly liberal and 
not at all servile people, a people with enormous hun- 
gers for civil and religious liberties, a people who are 

(Continued on Page 11) 

























AT VITORIA 


On March 25 the American consul in Bilbao arrived 
in the Basque city of Vitoria. He was accompanied by 
thé English and Cuban consuls, and they were joined 
at Vitoria by the French consul in San Sebastian. Their 
objective was to witness a politico-criminal trial that 
was to open that day in the provincial court. Franco’s 
police, however, prevented their entrance into the 
court, and gave them no choice but to take their place 
outside among the general public in the cue of waiting 
spectators. The nearer section of this cue had been 
previously monopolized by falangists and police dressed 
in peasant garb, so there was no possibility, that day, 
of the diplomats gaining access to the court. 

Why this diplomatic curiosity? and why these police 
precautions? 


The New York Times had succeeded in placing its 


representative in the trial room at an early hour, and 
it covered the developments fairly well, just as it had 
covered the trials held in Vitoria in the spring of 1951. 
At that period the franquist regime was rapidly losing 
power; the clandestine opposition had decided to dem- 
onstrate to the American government that it was suf- 
ficiently well organized to be able to provide the alter- 
native which Secretary of State Acheson had requested 
in his famous letter to Senator Connally. The demon- 
stration began in Barcelona, set off by an official rise 
in trolley fares; the entire population boycotted all offi- 
cial transportation services in a strange strike which 
grew, days later, into a general strike. The movement 
repeated itself in the Basque region, where another 
completely disciplined and peaceful strike was held for 
48 hours; and shortly afterwards, Madrid seconded the 
movement with a similar gesture. 

This strike had world repercussions. Both employers 
and employees collaborated in it, and not a single inci- 
dent disturbed the public order. The opposition suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating the existence of an alternative 
to the Franco regime. It was the only general strike 
that has ever taken place under a fascist dictator. 

But its timing coincided with the change in American 
policy. The pentagon’s global strategy took precedence 
over the political aversions of President Truman and 
his State Department. A few weeks after these demon- 
strations, Admiral Sherman was sent to Madrid to initi- 
ate the negotiations which ended in the conclusion of 
the military-economic pact between Washington and 
Madrid. Dictator Franco was revitalized; and the trial 
of Vitoria was to be the whip with which he would 
lash the opposition. 

Franquist police had been unable to control so wide- 
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spread a movement, and the large scale detention of 
demonstrators did not serve to reveal the identity of 
their leaders. But in Vitoria the government could 
make use of antecedents which facilitated repression of 
individuals. In 1946 a small-scale peaceful demonstra- 
tion had taken place on the occasion of the commemor- 
ation of the fourth centenial of the death of Francisco 
de Vitoria, founder of International Law in the year 
1532 in his celebrated “Relectio de Indis” (“Laws of 
the Indies”). Leaflets of protest against the Franco re- 
gime had been secretly circulated among the foreign 
professors who had attended the ceremonies. Ever since 
that time a case against sixteen citizens accused of hav- 
ing circulated these protests had been lying dormant 
in the local police archives. 1946 was not a propitious 
moment for their punishment; but after 1951 the at- 
mosphere had changed. The same sixteen men were 
arrested and accused of having instigated a strike in 
which many thousands had participated. Solitary con- 
finement, beatings and torture were resorted to in order 
to force “confessions.” Even so, the trial was postponed 
for three more years, three years during which many 
things occurred. 

On February 4, 1952, the prosecutor stated his case. 
I will quote from his own written words. The defend- 
ants were accused of three crimes: 1) Illegal associa- 
tion: “There has existed in Vitoria for some time now 
(the date can not be precisely given) a junta of the 
Basque Nationalist Party which has organization and 
propaganda with respect to the provinces of Vizcaya 
and Guipuzcoa as its objective . . . On the other hand, 
the presence of members of the organization known 
as “Solidarity of Basque Workers” has been noted in 
Vitoria since the middle of 1946 ... The accused, 
N.M.V., had played a role as liaison agent between 
the former members of the Union General de Traba- 
jadores and socialists of Vitoria and the aforementioned 
Basque Nationalist Junta .. .” 2) Illegal propaganda: 
“. . They were sent a multiplying machine with which 
they issued many clandestine propaganda leaflets . . . 
Aside from those related to the strike, they took pos- 
sesion of diverse documents and manifestos containing 
nationalist propaganda . . . a plate whose text corres- 
ponded exactly with an article which appeared in the 
newspaper “Paris-Presse-l’Intransigeant” and an article 
entitled “The Basque clergy protests against the misery 
of the people and against injustice” from ‘“Egiz” 
(clandestine organ of the Basque priests) . . . clandestine 
copies of “O.P.E.” and of “Euzkadi” ... and 3) Sedi- 
tion of striking: “In April, 1951 . . . they remembered 
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in general the date of origin of the strike in Vitoria . . . 
the strike thus organized in Vitoria produced its first 
results on May 2... the day on which a work stoppage 
was declared in the Aranguiz, Armenia and Correa fac- 
tories, and in the shops of the wire factory of Teodoro 
de Aguirre, one of whose owners is the accused J.A.B. 
... on May 4, at 8 in the morning, various other com- 
panies called a strike, and the majority of workers in 
our city stopped work, including construction work; 
one can say that the work stoppage was almost total. . . 
the gravity of the strike was such that the authorities 
requested armed police intervention . . . by May 7 the 
strike had grown, even the bakers threatened to join 
in, thus leaving the population without bread . . . 60% 
of the 9,450 workers of Vitoria were on strike.” 


Thus the prosecution not only presented an accurate 
description of the orderliness and amplitude of the 
demonstration, but it also offered the best possible proof 
of the juridical-political monstruosity of this persecution. 
It was the prosecutor himself who averred that the de- 
fendants had been guilty of exercising three universally 
recognized basic human rights: the right to free asso- 
ciation, the right to free expression of thought, and the 
right to peaceful strike. At the same time the prosecu- 
tion proclaimed that all the accused were anti-commu- 
nists and, with one exception, all were catholics active 
in Christian democratic organizations. (Nationalist 
Basque Party and the Solidarity of Basque Workers). 

On instructions from the Basque Government in exile, 
which has its headquarters in Paris, I presented a doc- 
ument before the Commission on Human Rights at the 
United Nations; in it I pointed out that the prosecution 
openly violated the Universal Declaration of the Rights 
of Man which was approved in Paris in 1948. We knew, 
of course, that the Commission has no power to make 
this Declaration effective, but we hoped that the pub- 
licity given the prosecution might help the defendants. 

In effect,’ the President of the court of Vitoria did 
order the provisional liberty of the defendants a few 
weeks later, after a decree of partial political amnesty 
had been declared by Franco on the occasion of the 
Eucharistic Congress in Barcelona. 

But the present Spanish Government could not toler- 
ate this; it needed scapegoats for a repression which 
could serve as a warning to opposition forces. Months 
later irrevocable orders arrived in Vitoria that the trial 
should proceed. The cases that had been pending since 
1946 were reviewed, and on April 25, 1953, all the 
accused except for three were condemned to prison 
sentences of varying duration. Furthermore, on the ex- 
cuse that too much freedom of speech had been per- 
mitted the defense lawyers, the President of the court 
of Vitoria was dismissed. And now, three years since 
the strike, the second principal trial has taken place. 

The trial itself has served to demonstrate the many 
faults of the Franco regime. It has shown that 15 years 
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after having won the civil war and 9 years after the 
defeat of fascism, a totalitarian dictatorship still exists 
which does not allow the slightest political discrepancies, 
which characterizes free association and peaceful propa- 
ganda as the gravest of crimes, and which regards any 
strike as a rime of sedition; at the same time it dem- 
onstrates the existence of an opposition that is so wide- 
spread and so well disciplined that it was able to mani- 
fest itself as it did in 1951. 


It is not surprising, hence, that the police of Vitoria 
tried to prevent the presence of American, French, 
British and Cuban representatives at the trial, although 
in the end they couldn’t be kept out. (They succeeded 
in gaining admission on the second day of the trial). 
Franco would have preferred a closed trial, out of 
which neither the facts, nor the character of the ac- 
cused would have emerged. 

It isn’t necessary to report the details of the trial. 
Perhaps the most remarkable feature was the comment 
of one of the defense lawyers, who expressed his sur- 
prise that the defendants’ bench was not occupied by 
the thousands of workers and employers who, according 
to the prosecutor, had participated in the genera! strike. 
The point is that the trial took place, and that the de- 
fendants were sentenced. 

Tn the Spain of today, 1954, acts which the United 
Nations has proclaimed as pertaining to the basic hu- 
man rights are regarded as crimes. 

This is the regime with which the United States has 
signed a military pact for the purpose of opposing com- 
munist aggression. Where lies the difference between 
the one dictatorship and the other? Those defendants 
seated on the bench in the courtroom in Vitoria repre- 
sent the only loyal allies to the free world: anti-com- 
munists, who aided the Allies in the second world war, 
who placed all their faith and hope in the United States 
in 1945, and who have never vacillated an inch in 
their consistent opposition to all totalitarian regimes, 
whether of the left or right. 

Franco has tried to kill the spirit of the resistance 
with these sentences; but they are only one more in- 
justice that demands reparation. Spain’s dilemma isn’t 
between Franco and communism; it is between freedom 
and dictatorship, between democracy and totalitarianism. 

The United States has proclaimed its fight for the 
free world. These condemned at Victoria, and all the 
thousands who participated in the general strike of 
1951, aspire for exactly the same freedom that the 
citizens of the United States enjoy. They are the allies 
to count on; but never Franco or the Falange with its 
repressive apparatus. 

We are all fighting for a free world; but it should be 
a world that is free for all, for everyone. 


JESUS DE GALINDEZ is the U.S. representative of the 
autonomous Basque Government in exile. He is on the 
Spanish faculty at Columbia, 








THE PROPHESIES OF BERTRAND RUSSELL 


In 1920 an English writer visited Russia. At that 
time the Soviet Union was taking its first steps. The 
writer travelled through various regions of Russia for 
several months; he visited industrial areas where the 
first five-year plan was being launched, and agricultural 
regions where the system of collective farms was being 
tried. He lived in Moscow and Leningrad, and had the 
opportunity to confer with all leading Soviet personal- 
ities of those days; above all, with Lenin, Trotsky and 
Gorki. The product of his visit to the Soviet Union 
was a book called The Practice and Theory of Bol- 
shevism. 

Later on Bertrand Russell was to receive the Nobel 
prize for Literature not so much for a literary work, 
properly speaking, as for his philosophical works and 
penetrating essays on the vital problems of the day. 
The Practice and Theory of Bolshevism is rich in ob- 
servation and ideas; it is of great interest to the reader 
of today for several reasons, not the least of which is 
the prophetic content of the book. 

The Russia of those years was contending with the 
many persisting vestiges of the old order, with the ter- 
mination of the civil war, and with the resistance of 
the Russian people to the straightjacket of regimenta- 
tion that the new regime was beginning to impose on 
them. 

At that time, 1920, Moscow and Leningrad were 
the two great political centers. A few years later there 
was no center, no hub of that strongly centralized state 
other than Moscow, the old capital of the Tzars up to 
the year 1711, when Peter the Great removed the capi- 
tal to Petersburg. With Stalin, Moscow again became 
the national headquarters of all the Russias. 

Contrary to Lenin, Stalin always felt an antipathy 
for Petersburg, perhaps because it was the most Euro- 
peanized city of Russia. After Lenin’s death, and after 
renaming Petersburg in homage to Vladimir [Illitch, 
originator of Bolshevism, Joseph Stalin lost no time in 
transferring the seat of the new autocracy which he had 
founded to Moscow. It is certain that the Kremlin, 
a medieval fortress, partly Byzantine and partly Tartar, 
is a far more suitable seat for the Soviet regime than 
is the Winter Palace of Petersburg, with its eighteenth 
century French aspect—like many other edifices of the 
city on the Neva—which was so expressive of the 
Europeanizing urge not only of Peter the Great and 
Catherine II, but of all the Romanoffs who succeeded 
them. 

They too were autocrats, but they didn’t erect iron 
curtains before either the customs or the people of the 
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West. On the contrary, they did their best to import 
personages and ideas from latin and anglo-saxon Eu- 
rope. The friendship of the Empress Catherine and 
Voltaire is the most famous example. Russian high 
society was dying to familiarize itself with the formulas 
of French culture, and to imitate the customs—volup- 
tusounness, tolerance, scepticism, hedonistic sense of 
life and intellectual propensity—of the upper classes, 
not of France, but of Paris. Of course such an exotic 
infiltration did not penetrate the surface, nor could 
it have. The Russian soul remained intact. Perhaps the 
court permitted themselves these licenses, these flirta- 
tions with the West, because they knew that this would 
happen. 

Bertrand Russell made his study of Russia at a time 
of transition; rather, in a moment of national stupor. 
The integrally Marxist revolution had triumphed in a 
country such as Russia, a great traditional power, in 
which the Marxist experiment would have an enor- 
mous affect on the entire world. One must keep in 
mind, on the other hand, that Russell was never an 
unconditional defender of the capitalist system. He 
believed then and he continues to believe that capital- 
ism should modify itself in relation to the needs of 
modern society, even to the point of incorporating 
many of the social and economic characteristics of 
Marxism in the legislation of the democratic countries. 
But not those, he distinguishes, which maim or destroy 
the heritage of civilization and tolerance, the most pre- 
cious quality because it is the basis of liberty. 

The English writer’s point of view towards Russia, 
34 years ago, was so objective, so free of emotional bias, 
that he did not hide certain favorable aspects of the 
scene. He gave credit to the new regime for its con- 
fidence, and even conceded the point of view of some 
of the new leaders, “It is possible,’ he wrote, “that 
in Russia the use of force may be necessary, up to a 
point, since it is a country which requires an iron disci- 
pline, without which nothing functions. 

Lenin, he advises us, desired above all a rapid indus- 
trialization of the country, and practical measures for 
the achievement of that objective reduced themselves 
to one: force. But then the observer studies the new 
regime as a political experience, and he says: “Commu- 
nism signifies a dangerous regression; from the histor- 
ical point of view it is approaching an inevitable col- 
lapse.” Because the Soviet system entails the use of 
barbaric ways, which it shamelessly institutes before 
the eyes of the entire world; the deification of the 
autocrat, not in the manner of the old Tzars, which 
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was a deification of precept, but a deification of the 
material which is redundant with fetichism, stimulant 
of superstition in the soul of the people—the fanatiza- 
tion and enslavement of the masses, the isolation of a 
whole way of life, action and thought, and impunity 
in the crimes of the state. And this is a retrogression 
not only with respect to the European peoples but also 
in relation to Russia herself. 

Another passage of The Practice and Theory of 
Bolshevism illustrates the prophetic gifts of the author 
to even greater extent. Russell foresaw the effect that 
communism would have on Asia, and the inevitable 
sovietization of China. Here are his words: “All of Asia 
is open to the Bolshevic ambitions. All of it is virgin 
soil whose elemental economy can be elevated into 
powerful structures. Absorption of China will be easy. 
Expansion in Europe and Asia is the natural trend of 
Bolshevic development; the constant removal of its 
frontiers farther and farther on. A policy of inciting 
revolutions in Western Europe and of more or less dis- 
simulated invasions in the Asiatic countries will be re- 
sorted to in order to achieve this end.” 

Thus the British philosopher’s reflections of over 
thirty years ago retain all their validity in our time. 
The last statement has been confirmed by events that 
have taken place since 1945; of course in 1920 Bertrand 
Russell could not have anticipated the second World 
War as German Hitlerism had not yet emerged and 
Italian fascism appeared, at that time, to be a localized 
Mediterranean phenomenon. 

But the greatest danger had been pointed out. This 
warning was just as valid later on for fascism, as it was 
then and is now—now more than ever—valid for com- 
munism; the danger lies in the coexistence of a totali- 
tarian state with a gigantically developed technology; 
that is to say, the association of the barbaric spirit with 
modern science. 

Another prophesy of Bertrand Russell was of the 
rivalry—which no one could have imagined at that 
time—between the Soviet Union and the United States: 
“Tf Russia is: not blocked from the outside, within a 
few years she will not only constitute a rival to North 
American power but a universal menace.” 

In view of ensuing events we of today are justified 
in thinking that the failure to block bolshevism and 
fascism when it would have been easy to do so is the 
cause of our present anguish and sacrifices. But in those 
happy years of 1920 to 1933 the great democracies were 
peacefully sleeping in the shade of the League of Na- 
tions, Now, at least, it appears that the terrible lesson 
was not in vain. ‘ 


ANTONIO ESPINA is one of the outstanding literary figures 
of democratic Spain. He has pubiished novels, poetry and 
essays. His biographical novel, “Luis Candelas,” has had a 
great popular success in Latin America. He now resides in 
Mexico. 
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U.S. ECONOMIC AID 
INADEQUATE FOR SPAIN 


MADRID, May 5—Official circles consider United 
States economic aid to Spain for the next fiscal year 
as proposed by the Foreign Operations Administration 
to be inadequate. Spain is to receive “less than half” 
of what she obtained this year in exchange for the 
use of Spanish air and naval bases by United States 
forces. 

Last week’s Spanish press has repeatedly underlined 
that Manuel Arburta, Minister of Commerce, had 
limited himself during his visit to the United States 
to describing Spain’s economic situation without asking 
for any specific grant. Madrid, it was said, did not 
wish to give the impression abroad that it was applying 
pressure on Washington. 

Spanish officials do not expect any tangible results 
from the Geneva conference, and feel that for that 
reason America should increase its aid to Spain. The 
attitude of the Spanish Government on military and 
economic collaboration with the United States was de- 
fined by responsible officials as follows: 

“A reduction in United States aid to Spain in the 
1955 fiscal year would be in contrast with the decisive, 
energetic attitude adopted by the United States at the 
Geneva conference. That attitude is shared here be- 
cause it is regarded as clear and uncompromising in 
the face of the Communist danger, despite the vacilla- 
tion of other countries. 

“However, because of that very fact, it cannot be 
denied that there is a feeling of alarm over the danger 
of an eventual outbreak of hostilities. It is hard to un- 
derstand, therefore, why there might be a reduction in 
the aid given to Spain, whose collaboration should be 
all the more important to cope with any disagreeable 
eventuality.’ 


(From the New York Times) 





SPANISH LIBERALISM 


(Continued from Page 7) 


little if at all scholastic. And what has been revealed 
now in these our pregnant days has been no more than 
the revelation of the eternal soul of Spain. And it is 
because of this tragic and at tie same time comic 
irony—tragedy is comedy in the land of Don Quixote-— 
that, in the dialectics of history, Spain should have 
been the coiner of liberalism. 


This is one of a series of essays written and published in Spain 
during the Republic. 








LATE NEWS 


U.S. Must Pay for Spain's “Crusade” 


When our Minister of Commerce, Manuel Arburia, 
left on his trip to Washington it was being said in 
Falangist circles that “the Minister has gone to Wash- 
ington to collect the benefits of Spain’s anti-communist 
policy, and that the United States has decided to re- 
ward Spain with the dollars that are her just due in 
return for her crusade.” And Sr. Arburta himself, 
shortly before his departure for Washington, stated that 
Spain needs far more than the $85 million appropriated 
in September, 1953; that she needs around $400 mil- 
lions a year.” 

The bankers and industrialists of Madrid, Barcelona 
and Bilbao backed up Sr. Arburua in his project for 
obtaining more dollars—not for Spain in general, but 
for their own interests. One of those most involved in 
this movement was D. Miguel Mateu of Barcelona. A 
former mayor of Barcelona and former Ambassador of 
Franco to Paris, tycoon of the iron industries of Cata- 
lonia and owner of the old Barcelona newspaper “El 
Diario de Barcelona,” Sr. Mateu is undoubtedly the 
most politically influential Catalan today. He might 
have played an important role in the evolution of 
Francoism; he is a friend of Franco and, according to 
him, a friend of Don Juan, heir to the Spanish throne 
as well. Up to recently he had been considered as a 
likely person to form part of a transitional cabinet. But 
his over-concern with his material interests has tied him 
hand and foot to the Franco regime. Franco has named 
him as Counsellor to the Bank of Spain. Since that 
day Don Miguel has considered that all is well with 
the present regime, and he avoids all contact with 
those who, in his opinion, might compromise him in 
Franco’s eyes, especially Catalans and authentic monar- 
chists, who deem that he has betrayed their respective 
causes. 

But let’s return to Sr. Arburda’s trip. On his return 
to Spain he declared that “facilities will be offered 
to American businessmen who wish to start business 
concerns on Spanish territory.” Those close to Sr. Ar- 
burta say that this acceptance of American industry 
in Spain is quite the reverse of the policy pursued up 
to this time by the Franco regime with respect to the 
importation of foreign capital, but that there was no 
other way to bring in the support of American banks 
to Spain’s economy. They also say that Mr. Stassen’s 
reception of Sr. Arburtia was “personally cordial, but 
from the administrative point of view, cold.” As far 
as that goes, the Minister’s trip is held to have been 
a flop. Certain private interests have reaped some bene- 
fit, but not the regime itself, which will soon find itself 
short of the dollars that it needs for political purposes. 
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From Our Correspondent in Madrid 


THE REGIME CORRUPTS 
PRESS CORRESPONDENTS 


A sort of Franco “family gathering” took place on 
April 8, the day on which President Eisenhower re- 
ceived Sr. Arburia. The gathering was attended by 
Arias Salgado, Minister of the Interior, Juan Aparicio, 
Director of Press, Juan Jose Pradera, Director of the 
“Falange Services,’ and Mr. Ralph Forte, correspond- 
ent, or, rather, “director” of the United Press in Spain. 

The purpose of this intimate gathering was to decor- 
ate Mr. Forte with the Cross of the Commander of 
the Order of Isabel la Catolica, for the valuable and 
loyal services that he has rendered the Franco regime 
for over ten years. This ceremony provided the occasion 
for the Minister of Information to pronounce some very 
savory words: “The absolute freedom which the press 
correspondents enjoy in Spain has been used to advan- 
tage by Ralph Forte. . . .” Arias Salgado had forgotten 
a few things. Mr. Forte has obtained some very valu- 
able contracts for U.P.: The Spanish news agency EFE 
buys all its news and features from U.P., and it gives 
U.P. its exclusive news rights to certain European coun- 
tries such as France and Germany, as well as the United 
States. For that reason most of the items credited to 
EFE in the Spanish press are originally U.P. Forte 
has obtained these contracts over heavy competition 
from Reuters and from other American news agencies 
by pursuing an indefatigable course of placating and 
rewarding Spanish politicos. Favors, lavish gifts and 
entertainments have been poured upon them by the 
U.P. representative, and at times he has even supported 
requests for visas for Falange members whom the terms 
of the McCarran immigration law would normally ex- 
clude from the U.S. It is with favors such as these 
that Mr. Forte has ingratiated himself with personages 
such as Juan Aparicio, Director of Press, with Fer- 
nandez Cuesta, Minister of the Falange, and with Juan 
Pradera. 





NAZI SPY NOW ABC EDITOR 


Since the end of April Luis Calvo has been the editor 
of ABC, the monarchist newspaper which had en- 
deavored to appear to be opposed to the regime. Calvo, 
formerly the drama critic, had been named editor at 
the end of 1953, and ordered to replace its former 
editor, Torcuato Luca de Tena, the son of the Marques 
de Luca de Tena, both sincere adversaries of the Franco 
regime. 
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Calvo had not dared, up to this time, to take over 
the editorship of the publication, and persisted in stat- 
ing in public that he would “never do this to the family 
Luca de Tena who had paid his salary for twenty- 
five years.” In the end he did do it, however, and the 

_Falange won an important point. Juan Aparicio, Fal- 
angist Director of Press, had sworn to replace Luca 
de Tena, whom he despised. 

The occasion for the final replacement of Luca de 
Tena occurred as follows: at the time of the return 
of the Blue Division Torcuato Luca de Tena had him- 
self sent to meet it at Istambul as special emmisary 
of ABC. The trip had not been authorized by Aparicio, 
who was furious about it. He suppressed some of de 
Tena’s articles, postponed others, and insisted that Luis 
Calvo take over the direction of publication, to which 
Calvo complied. 

Calvo was not in a position to refuse Aparicio’s or- 
ders, as the Falange is in possession of documents that 
are compromising to him. Not only are there police 
dossiers about him, in which he appears to be com- 
promised with persons of questionable reputation, but 


the Falange possesses evidence of his having been a 
Nazi spy in London during the last war. The British 
Government, as well as the Falange, has incontrovertible 
proof of this, in the form of a confession which Calvo 
signed in London, in which he has admitted to having 
received money from the Germans in London during 
the war, while there as representative of ABC. He had 
been sending reports about the effects of German 
bombings in London to the Germans via the Spanish 
diplomatic pouch, unbeknownst to the Ambassador. The 
British Intelligence Service detained him upon discover- 
ing that he was in possession of bills of Nazi origin. He 
escaped being shot as a spy thanks to this confession 
and to the intervention of the Duke of Alba, then 
Spain’s Ambassador in London. Since that time Calvo 
may not enter England. 

As final example of Mr. Calvo’s political virtuosity 
we must add that during the Spanish Republic he 
served as press attache to the Spanish Embassy in Lon- 
don, at the time when Ramon Perez de Ayala was Am- 
bassador. ABC is in fine hands now. 


Madrid, May, 1954 
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western supporters. ”’ 





IBERICA is honored to announce for publication 
in the issue of July 13: 


AN ANNIVERSARY 


ALBERT CAMUS 


... if only the realists will really understand 
the language of realism and will finally realize 
that Stalin’s greatest friend today is not Spanish 


communism, but General Franco himself, and his 
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Editorial: 





NOTES ON AN EDITORIAL 


Those interested in observing the symptoms of change 
in the apparently pacific contemporary life of Spain, 
symptoms which are at times confusing, at times contra- 
dictory, have taken note of the statements included in 
an editorial of “YA,” the organ of Catholic Action, 
in its edition of April 1. This is the day which the 
Franco regime celebrates as its “Day of Victory.” 


The following remarks were inserted in the editorial, 
amidst praise after praise for the chief of state: “Now 
that victory is clearly established we must try to unite 
the conquerors with the conquered. . . . Franco dictated 
laws for the future of the country at a time of open 
war but now we must prepare for the days of tomor- 
row. . . . Fifteen years are a long time in the life of 
one man. . . . Our youth must be prepared for a 
future based on the great religious and _ patriotic 
ideals . . . etc., etc.” 


The editorial was widely circulated, discussed and 
variously interpreted. To those familiar with more than 
just the surface of Spanish life, the editorial is provoca- 
tive and merits comment. It was seen as a warning to 
General Franco as to the need to prepare his successor, 
it was seen as an answer to the attacks launched by 
the Falange a few weeks previously against the Chris- 
tian Democrats, and it was seen as evidence of a con- 
flict between Catholic Action and some of the author- 
ities of the regime. In short, very diverse theories were 
circulated, none of which were without foundation. 

It is true that a few weeks before, in Valladolid, Sr. 
Fernandez Cuesta, Secretary General of the Falange, 
had accused the Christian Democrats of treason. By 
reading between the lines one could see that his attack 
was aimed specifically at two Ministers belonging to 
Catholic Action, Sr. Martin Artajo, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and Sr. Ruiz Jimenez, Minister of Education. 
It is also true that the Catholic Church is promoting 
the restoration of the Monarchy as successor to Franco. 
The warning that Franco must prepare for his succes- 
sor, however, must come from another direction, al- 
though it may be in conjunction with Catholic Action; 
and the editorial in question does not appear to be 
adequate response to the attacks that had been aimed 
at Catholic Action. 

The Falange is not Catholic; the ideology of falang- 
ism, as that of nazism and fascism, its two generic an- 
tecedents, has no point in common with Catholicism. 
It was the ecclesiastical authorities of Spain who formu- 
lated protests about the miserable conditions of the 
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workers of present-day Spain, not the Falange, which 
should have been the logical source of such a protest 
because of its control of the workers’ syndicates. Eccle- 
siastical authorities have also voiced alarm about the 
decrease of religious practice among the Spanish people, 
and over the annually declining number of seminarists 
preparing to take up the priesthood, because, as they 
stated, “life today in Spain has no future, either so- 
cially or materially, for those inclined to take up the 
ecclesiastical career.” 


The editorial warns of grave symptoms. The church 
has been in overt conflict for some time now with 
Francoism, a conflict which became muted in view of 
the signing of the Concordat, but which will become 
more and more manifest in the near future. The Catho- 
lic Action editorial is an indication of the war that 
has been declared in Spain between the church and 
state, a secular struggle between two absolute rival 
powers which, in one form or another, and in the var- 
ious ways in which history has brought them together, 
have always begun by sustaining each other, and have 
always ended by destroying each other. 





Another French Journalist 
Expelled from Spain 


On May 1, Pierre Bonardi, correspondent of “Maroc- 
Press” of Casablanca and contributor to the Spanish 
press, was expelled from Spain. Upon crossing the fron- 
tier into France he stated that he was unaware of the 
reasons for his expulsion. 

M. Bonardi is the second French newspaperman to 
have been expelled from Spain within six months, Our 
readers will recall that our contributor, Jean Creach, 
was expelled from Spain last November. There the 
resemblance ends, however; the case of M. Bonardi is 
a completely different matter from that of M. Creach. 
M. Bonardi was a French pro-Fascist who had taken 
refuge in Franco Spain before the liberation of France, 
fearing reprisals for his campaigns against the Spanish 
Republicans which had appeared in the Paris weekly, 
“Gringoire.” The French Embassy in Madrid has not 
made the slightest gesture of protest in his behalf, 
whereas in the case of M. Creach the French govern- 
ment intervened immediately and effectively, and it ex- 
pelled from France, in retaliation, the Spanish journalist 
Pedro Rocamora, who had been writing anti-French 
articles in the Spanish press for a long time. 
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PROTEST TO PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


On April 14 a protest initiated by Norman Thomas, 
in his capacity of Honorary Chairman of IBERICA, 
was directed to President Eisenhower requesting that no 
increase in economic aid be granted to Spain without 
guarantees by the Spanish government of religious. and 
other freedoms for the Spanish people. The occasion of 
the protest was the visit in this country of Spain’s Min- 
ister of Commerce, Manuel Arburda, on a so-called 
“good-will tour” which the falangist press in Spain had 
previously stressed as being for the purpose of demand- 
ing $400,000,000 in economic aid for Spain in 1955, or 
more than four times the 1954 appropriation of $85,- 
000,000 on the grounds that Spain merits “equality of 
treatment with the other countries pledged to the de- 
fense of the free world.” The protest was in the form 
of the following telegram, which was signed by twenty- 
one prominent religious, labor and educational leaders. 
The text is as follows: 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
The White House 
Washington, D. C. 


All Americans who cherish liberty are shocked by re- 
ports of continued persecutions in Spain of workers who 
believe in free trade unions, and of Protestants who ex- 
ercise liberty of conscience. It ts intolerable that Amer- 
ican taxpayers should be asked for further support of 
a government guilty of these practices. Yet Franco’s 
government proclaims its guilt in its laws on religion 
and its series of court martials of workers including 
Basques who are loyal adherents of the Roman Catholic 
Church. We respectfully request your denial of Minister 
Arburua’s request for further aid, unless guarantees are 
made for the granting of freedom to the Spanish people. 
ROBERT J. ALEXANDER, Professor of Economics, Rutgers 
University. 
ROGER BALDWIN, Chairman, Board of Directors, Interna- 
tional League for the Rights of Man. 
MR. VAN WYCK BROOKS, Distinguished U.S. author. 
DR. ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, Harvard University. 
DR. HENRY HITT CRANE, Central Methodist Church, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


MR. HUGO ERNST, General President Hotel and Restaur- 
ant Employees and Bartenders International Union of the 
A.F. of L., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DR. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK, Pastor Emeritus, River- 
side Church, N. Y. 


MISS FRANCES R. GRANT, Executive Secretary, Inter- 
American Association for Democracy and Freedom. 


DR. DONALD HARRINGTON, The Community Church, 
New York, N. Y. 


MAY 15, 1954 


RABBI EDWARD E. KLEIN, Stephen Wise Free Synagogue, 
New York, N. Y. 


DR. JOHN A. MACKAY, Princeton, N. J. 


BILL MAULDIN, National Chairman, MICKEY LEVINE, 
Vice-Chairman, American Veterans’ Committee. 


DR. REINHOLD NIEBUHR, Dean, Union Theological Sem- 
inary. 


BISHOP G. BROMLEY OXNAM, Methodist Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


DEAN JAMES A. PIKE, Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York, N. Y. 


A. PHILIP RANDOLPH, National President, Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters. 


DEAN FRANCIS B. SAYRE, JR., Washington Cathedral. 
ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR., Harvard University. 
DR. STANLEY I. STUBER, New York, N. Y. 
NORMAN THOMAS 





C.1.0. PROTESTS 
ECONOMIC AID FOR SPAIN 


The C.I.O. sent the following protest to Mr. Harold 
Stassen, on the occasion of Secretary Arburda’s arrival 
in the United States to request more funds for Spain. 


TELEGRAM APRIL 9, 1954 
Honorable Harold Stassen 
Administrator 
Foreign Operations Administration 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Spanish Minister of Commerce Arburtia now here to 
demand large dollar increase in American economic aid 
for use by his government. Before you make commit- 
ments, C.I.O. urges refusal unless Spanish government 
provides real guarantees of liberalization of its labor 
policy. Spanish labor is denied elemental rights of or- 
ganization and shocking prison sentences are imposed 
for simple attempts to organize free trade unions. Right 
at this moment, members of the Basque Catholic Labor 
Federation are being prosecuted and several have just 
been given long prison sentences for organizing and 
striking. We protest the use of tax funds, drawn from 
the earnings of American labor, to sustain a foreign 
government which denies our Spanish brethren the min- 
imum rights of free labor. 

JAMES B. CAREY 

Secretary-T reasurer 

Congress of Industrial Organizations 

718 Jackson Place, Northwest 
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IBERICA is honored to announce the publication 
in the June 15 issue of: 


MEN AND HISTORY IN SPAIN 
SALVADOR ya eatin 


Might the life of one man have modified the political trend of Spain 
during the last fifteen years? 


ILLEGAL CULTURE 
by 
VICTOR ALBA 
A report on the cultural life of present day Spain. 


CONTEMPORARY SPANISH FIGURES: 


D. PIO DEL RIO HORTEGA 
by 
F. FERRANDIZ ALBORZ 


IBERICA initiates a series of portraits of the outstanding figures of 
Spain in exile with this article about the Spanish scientist who died 
recently in Argentina. 


UNCENSORED 


Reports from our correspondent in Madrid. 


Editorial | Summary of News 





If you wish to subscribe to IBERICA, please fill in this form and 
return to IBERICA PUBLISHING CO., INC., 112 E. 19 St., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 























